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most lamentably light and elementary literature.
As a consequence of this policy, the percentage
of adults who are, at least for all purposes of this
discussion, practically illiterate, is probably very
high. There are, unfortunately, no figures in #ie
census returns which enable one to say .exactly
what that percentage is. But exact figures are
not necessary. This is not a problem of mathe-
matics; it is a problem of temperament. Over-
whelming evidence is enough, without nicely of
computation. The Home Office in 1893 re-
ported that of four and a half million total votes
polled one hundred and thirty-five thousand
were illiterate. If one voter in every thirty-four
is illiterate, one may be quite sure that, including
the remaining women and children and non-
voters, the percentage is very much higher; and
these figures would be still further borne out did
one care to make a calculation from the facts
already given in this chapter, concerning the
signing of the marriage register,; and also from
the fact that even now ten men in an hundred, a ml
twelve women in an hundred in England and
Wales; and twenty-three men in an hundred, und
twenty-five women in an hundred in Ireland, can
not sign the marriage register* How many more
are practically unable to read and write!
A phase of the subject, that from an American